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in some soft marl, and in the pipe I found a nest. Observing the 
pipe later, I saw some Bluebirds resting on its edge. Unfortunately, 
the pipe was removed, and the birds had to build elsewhere. There 
are two broods; the first being fledged in June and the second, 
in July. After the nesting-season the Bluebirds wander about 
and may be seen very seldom. 

House Wren. 
Troglodytes aedon. 
The nesting habits of the House Wren are very interesting. 
Although boxes are made for the bird both in city and country 
to attract the Wrens, still they are not partial to the pretty bird- 
houses, but will often select any cavity in fence posts or stumps. 
Some very curious locations of Wren's nests have been found. 
An unused vest hung in a room with windows always open was 
chosen by one individual. Walking in a wood one day, a friend 
of mine saw a Wren fly out of the skull of a heifer, and on looking 
closely at the skull, a nest was discovered. There are two broods, 
the last being fledged late in July. 



The Generic Name of the White Pine. 



BY J. A. NIEUWLAND. 

When discussing the occurrence of the White Pine in our 
region under the heading, "Notes on Our Local Plants,"^ we 
have had some hesitancy in regard to not accepting the plant 
as a member of a genus separate from Pinus. Moreover, we were 
persuaded the name Sirohus of Pliny could scarcely have been 
the same plant, as that typified by Pinus Strobus Linn, nor even 
Pinus excelsa Wall, of the Himalayan Mountains, nor in fact, 
any plant closely related to either of these. It was therefore 
indicated as doubtful whether the name could in any degree of 
accuracy be used for a group of plants containing the American 
White Pine. The tree was accordingly left provisionally in the 
genus Pinus. 

There are, however, very good reasons indeed for considering 
Pinus Strobus as separate from the other pines as was shown by 

I Am. Mid. Nat. Vol. II. p. 283. 
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Small* in his Flora of the Southeastern United States. The 
generic name Strobus accepted by that author is objectionable 
not only for the reason shown above, but it is a homonym to 
Strobo/i Raf.,^ and apparently neuter gender form of a noun 
of similar appearance, and certainly more like Strobus than the 
Galearis he objects to resembles Galearia.* Historical priority 
being the rule followed in the "Notes" this problem did not really 
concern us, yet it is worth while to point out that even assuming 
1753 as the "starting point" for botanical nomenclature, Strobus 
is still inadmissable as a generic name for the White Pines. 

We were also aware that Apinus JSIecker^ demanded consid- 
eration, but a curious confusion preseiits itself here for which at 
first we were unwilling -to suggest a solution or propose a definite 
opinion. Necker seems to have proposed the name Apinus for 
the "group" containing Pinus Cembra Linn, and Pimis Pinea 
Linn. Pinus Strobus Linn, itself is by him actually put under 
Larix^ and therefore positively excluded from Apinus. Under 
these circumstances we can scarcely see how Pinus Strobus could 
be put in a genus from which the very author thereof himself 
deliberately excludes it, whatever there be in description that 
might perhaps allow it therein. Since therefore Strobus is a hom- 
onym there seems nothing to do, if the White Pines are a valid 
genus, but suggest a new name for them, and we propose Leucopitys 
The word comes from the Greek ?Li;vx6g, white, and nirvg, pine. 
A description of the generic characters is scarcely necessary after 
considering those given by Small. ^ Following is the synonymy of 
the two most characteristic species. 

Leucopitys Nwd. Nom. nov. 

Strobus Opiz, Lotos,' IV, p. 94 (1854), not Strobon Rafinesque. 

Sylv. Tell. p. 132 (1838). 
Not Apinus Necker, El. Bot. Ill, p. 269 (1790). 
Pinus Linn., Sp. PI. p. 1000, (1753); Gen. PI. p. 293, (1737); 

p. 434, (1754); Systema Nat. (1735) in part. 
Larix Necker El. Bot. Ill, pp. 268, 270, (1790) in part. 



2 Small, J. K. Fl. S. E. U. S. p. 29, (1903). 

3 Rafinesque, C. S. Sylva Tellur. p. 132 (1838). 

4 See also Am. Mid. Nat. Vol. II. p. 305. 

5 Necker, J. El. Bot. Vol. III., pp. 269, 270, (1790). 

6 1. c. p. 270. 7 1. c. 
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Leucopitys Strobus (Linn.) Nwd. 

Strobus weymouihiana Opiz. 1. c. 

Sirobus Strobus (Linn.) Small. Fl. S. E. U. S., p. 29, (1903). 

Pinus Strobus Linn. Sp. PI. p. looi, (1753). 

It may be mentioned in this connection that this plant was 
found in St. Joseph Co., Ind., near Lydick, in a tamarack 
swamp. Only one speciman was found but this was certainly 
not a cultivation. The plant is No. 10568 of the U. N. D. Herbarium. 
It is an immature though healthy one. This reference was over- 
looked in the "Notes" and is the most easterly locality for the 
plant we have been able to record for the region. 

Leucopitys excelsa (Wall) Nwd. 

Pinus excelsa Wall, ex Lamb. Pin. Ed. II., I, p. 40, t. 26. 
Strobus excelsa (Wall)? 

Dept. of Botany, 

Univ. of Notre Dame. 



Our Birds in the Summer of 1912. 



BY BROTHBR ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



After May 20, certain species, although common summer 
residents, were seldom seen. The explanation of their scarcity 
would seem to be that these species are found only in peculiar 
localities during summer, and the few that were seen after May 
20, were straggling migrants. This would not cover of the case 
of the Killdeer, Cedarbird and Yellow-throated Vireo. The rarity 
of the Killdeer was doubtless due to the early nesting of this species. 
The Cedarbird is a wanderer, and so may frequently be absent 
from a given locality. The scarcity of the Yellow-throated Vireo — 
only three records of the species having been made during the 
summer — is inexplicable to the writer. 

The absence, after May 20, of the Purple Finch, Dickcissel, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Maryland Yellowthroat and Cardinal 
may be accounted for variously. The Purple Finch and Dickcissel 
were not recorded once during spring or summer. The Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak was not found on any day in summer. The 



